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PAKISTAN: KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
Pakistan Fiscal Year (PFY) July 1-June 30 


PFY 86/7 PFY 87/8 
CHANGE FROM 


Revised Revised Provisional 

Domestic Economy 

Population (millions) 100.7 103.8 107.0 
Gross National Product (Rs. mil)* 635,200 691,600 793,400 
Gross Domestic Product (Rs. mil)* 608, 145 670,900 774,100 
Gross Domestic Product (current $)* 35,400 38,971 42,221 
GNP Per Capita (current $)* 369 379 386 
Annual Real Growth Rates 

Gross National Product 4.3% 5.1% 
Gross Domestic Product 5.8% 5.1% 
Employment and Prices 

Labor Force (1,000s) 29,930 30,870 
Unemployment (avg.%; official rate) 3.6% 3.6% 
Consumer Price Index (Xchange; off.rate) 6.3% 11.0% 
Public Finance (Rs. mil) 

Revenue 116.9 144.5 
Expenditures 181.8 198.7 
--Current 135.7 153.1 
--Devel opment 46.1 45.6 
Overall Deficit -58.5 -55.0 
Deficit as % of GDP* 8.7% 7.1% 
Balance of Payments ($ mil) 

Trade Balance “2,557 -2,610 
--Exports, F.0.B. 4,362 4,594 
--Imports, F.0.B. -6,919 -7,204 
Invisibles (Net) 875 651 
--Of which: Remittances 2,013 1,897 
Current Account Balance -1,682 -1,959 
Gross Aid Disbursements 1,824 2,402 
Basic Balance -209 -579 -220 
Foreign Exchange Reserves (year end) 865 438 453 
--(In weeks of imports) tt 3.3 3.3 
Foreign Civilian Debt 11, 761 13,901 14,000 
Debt-service as % of Merchandise Exports 36.3% 26.4% 30.0% 
Exchange Rate (year avg., Rs. per $) 17.18 17.60 19.22 
U.S.-Pakistan Economic Relations ($ mil) 

U.S. Exports to Pakistan (C.I.F.) 593 709 1111 
U.S. Imports from Pakistan (F.0.B.) 374 488 538 
Share of Pakistan’s Exports (%) 10.1 11.6 
U.S. Share of Pakistan’s Imports (%) 11.0 15.7 
U.S. Bilateral Assistance to Pakistan (U.S.FY) 638 575 
--Economic (includes PL 480) 324 345 
--Military** 314 260 230 
U.S. Investment in Pakistan ($ mil) 170 180 200 


Principal U.S. Exports to Pakistan: soybean oil, wheat, tallow, machinery, 
transportation (including aircraft and parts), chemicals, phosphatic fertilizer. 
Principal U.S. Imports from Pakistan: textiles and clothing, leather, fish and 

fish products, surgical goods. 

*Based on GDP and GNP at current market prices. National Accounts for PFY 88/89 and 
89/90 revised using 1980-81 prices. This has reduced per capita income for these years. 
** In USFY 1989, all military aid was forgiven. 

SOURCES: Federal Bureau of Statistics, Pakistan Economic Survey, Embassy estimates. 





SUMMARY * 


Pakistan sustained relatively strong growth during fiscal year 1989 
(July 1, 1988-June 30, 1989). GDP growth, however, declined from 5.8 
percent the previous year to 5.1 percent, due primarily to flooding in 
Punjab province and political uncertainty in the first half of the year. 
Cotton and rice crops were smaller than expected. Inflation was 
officially estimated at 11 percent, up from 6.3 percent last year. The 
deterioration in Pakistan's balance of payments was caused by an adverse 
shift in the terms of trade. Exports rose only 5 percent, much lower 
than projected growth of 14 percent; imports rose 4 percent. Foreign 
exchange reserves at year-end stood at $453 million, or about three weeks 
of imports. The rupee depreciated 9 percent against the dollar. 


The national and provincial elections held in November 1988 were 
generally peaceful, fair and orderly. The election results produced a 
split mandate, with Benazir Bhutto's Pakistan Peoples Party leading the 
national government in coalition with the Mohajir Quami Movement and also 
forming the government in two of Pakistan's four provinces. Since 
November, there has been a series of politically motivated confrontations 
between the federal and opposition provincial governments, diverting 
attention from economic and social problems. However, the Bhutto 
government signed an $800 million International Monetary Fund program in 
December 1988 and passed a relatively austere budget in June 1989. 


The war in Afghanistan between the resistance forces and the 


Soviet-sponsored regime of Najibullah has dragged on despite the signing 
of the Geneva Accords in April 1988 and the Soviet military withdrawal in 
February. Due to the continuation of fighting, most of the 3 million 
refugees in Pakistan have remained. 


Pakistan's capable private sector businesspeople and investors appear 
optimistic about prospects for future investment. Deregulation of the 
industrial and trade sectors has continued; the government plans to begin 
partial disinvestment of public sector enterprises; and private 
investment banks have been authorized. The Government of Pakistan has 
streamlined the investment approval process. Good progress has been made 
on the reduction of subsidies, particularly for wheat and electricity. 
However, much remains to be done to mobilize domestic resources, increase 
investment, and restructure industrial and trade incentives. 


Pakistan and the United States concluded a six-year (1988-93) assistance 
package of $4.02 billion in 1986. Prospects for American business in 
Pakistan are good. Pakistan should be an expanding market for U.S. goods 
and services, which are popular with industry and consumers. Prime 
Minister Bhutto has made a particular effort to improve the climate for 
foreign investment. 


* This report was prepared in October 1989. 
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PART ONE: CURRENT ECONOMIC TRENDS AND OUTLOOK 


Pakistan is one of the world's poorer countries, with annual per capita 
income of approximately $350. The population, now at 107 million, 
continues to grow at about 3 percent per year. The relatively prosperous 
industrialized regions around Karachi and Lahore, and the rich farming 
areas of the Punjab contrast sharply with the interior of Sindh, semiarid 
Baluchistan and the mountainous Northwest Frontier. 


Pakistan has experienced historically uneven development: rapid 
industrial growth in the 1960s was followed by virtual stagnation under 
the socialist policies of former Prime Minister Zulfiquar A. Bhutto. 
Since 1977, real GDP growth has averaged 6.7 percent per year. The share 
of agriculture in GDP declined from 53 percent in 1950 to 23 percent in 
Pakistan Fiscal Year (PFY) 1989. Conversely, manufacturing and 
construction now contribute over 20 percent of GDP, compared with 8 
percent in 1950. 


Federal budget deficits are a source of continued concern, because large 
public borrowing has fueled inflation. The budget presented by the 
Bhutto government in June 1989 contains a number of measures -- including 
an expanded sales tax and improved tax administration procedures -- to 
increase revenues. Other steps such as capping federal reimbursement of 
provincial expenditures should help reduce the deficit, which the 
government projects will fall from 7.1 to 6.0 percent of GDP during PFY 
1990. 


The Bhutto government is revising the Five-Year Plan -—— which runs from 
PFY 1989 through 1994 -- to target more resources for the long-neglected 
areas of health care and education, and for development of the private 
sector. This plan. and the Annual Development Plan that flow from it set 
priorities for government expenditures and policy. 


Agriculture: Agriailture employs 50 percent of the labor force in 
Pakistan, earns (directly or indirectly) approximately 70 percent of 
export revenues, and contributes 23 percent to GDP. Relying on the 
world's largest contiguous irrigation system, Pakistan grows cotton, 
rice, wheat, sugarcane, and a variety of fruits, vegetables, and other 
grains. Favorable weather and improved government policies have spurred 
agriciltural production during the past 10 years. Pakistan is an 
agricultural exporter; it is self-sufficient in rice and some minor 
staple crops. 


A degree of self-sufficiency has been achieved in wheat -- the staple 
food for most of the population -- but imports sometimes supplement 
domestic production. In PFY 1990, although the crop is expected to hit a 
record 14.2 million metric tons, large-scale imports (1.2-1.8 mmt) will 
be needed for the second year in a row. Wheat was derationed in March 
1987. With the subsequent increase in the spread between the procurement 
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price and the resale price (April 1989), progress was made on reducing 
the wheat subsidy. However, large imports have offset this reduction. 


Cotton, rice, and wheat make up almost 70 percent of the value-added in 
crop output. Cotton production (8.5 million Pakistani bales) was reduced 
slightly due to flood damage, but a large stock level led to record 
exports of over 4.7 million bales. The rice crop also suffered from 
flood damage with total production at 3.06 million tons or 5.6 percent 
below the previous year. Despite problems associated with the floods, 
the agricultural sector enjoyed a healthy 6.1 percent growth rate. 


In PFY 1990, improved weather conditions and higher prices for farmers 
are expected to aid a rebound in rice and cotton production. Cotton 
production in PFY 1990 is projected at record levels (8.8 million 
Pakistani bales), while rice is expected to tie the PFY 1987 record of 
3.5 mmt. Refined sugar production is forecast at 2.04 million tons, 
topping the record of 1.98 million tons set the previous year. Planners 
hope that increased availability of fertilizers and a 13.8 percent 
increase in the procurement price will result in a 15.5 million ton 
crop. 


Two-thirds of Pakistan's cotton crop is exported as either cotton or 
yarn; the same proportion of rice also is exported. PFY 1989 exports 
were somewhat distorted by large cotton stocks and consequent high 
shipments. The short rice crop resulted in lower-than-normal rice 
exports (800,000 tons compared with the more usual 1-1.2 million tons). 


Major agricultural imports are edible oil (75 percent of consumption), 
inedible tallow, and dried milk powder. 


Most Pakistani farmers employ traditional cultivation techniques, and 
average yields are low by world standards. The government hopes to 
increase productivity by expanding the use of modern inputs and credit; 
rehabilitating the aging irrigation system and improving water 
management; providing incentives for planting high value and exportable 
crops; and strengthening extension services, education, and research. 


Pakistan could be an overlooked source of raw materials and exotic 
agricultural products for the U.S. market. Possibilities for processing 
for export include seeds, dried fruits and other fruit products, herbs, 
and aromatic types of rice. Development of these crops for export will 
require transfer of technology and technical assistance. 


Manufacturing: Pakistan has developed a fairly broad industrial base 
after starting from scratch in 1947. Industry contributes over 17 
percent to GDP and has become increasingly important to the country's 
deve lopment and export potential. Cotton textile production is 
Pakistan's single most important industry, accounting for 19 percent of 
manufacturing value-added, 28 percent of industrial employment, and over 
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20 percent of exports. Pakistan also has important cement, vegetable 
ghee, fertilizer, sugar, steel, machinery, and food processing industries. 


In PFY 1989, manufacturing grew 3 percent, in Sharp contrast to 7.6 
percent growth last year. Large- and small-scale manufacturing increased 
1 and 8 percent, respectively. The slowdown in production was due to 
shortage of raw materials, in part due to Punjab flooding and to 
political uncertainty during the first half of the fiscal year. 


The public sector share of industrial production in Pakistan has 
diminished in recent years. In PFY 1982, industry was divided evenly 
between the public and private sectors. In PFY 1989, private sector 
investment surpassed public sector investment for the first time. Large 
public sector enterprises include Pakistan Steel, State Engineering 
Corporation, National Fertilizer Corporation, State Cement Corporation, 
Pakistan Automobile Corporation, and State Petroleum Refining Corporation. 


During PFY 1989, Pakistan registered strong increases in exports of raw 
cotton (65 percent), cotton yarn (10 percent), and raw wool (12 
percent). The government has continued the process of industrial and 
trade deregulation. To enhance industry's contribution to export growth 
and create jobs, Pakistan must take more steps to expose state sector 
corporations to competition, both domestic and foreign. 


Although many privately owned banks and large industries were 
nationalized in the 1970s, more recently the government has depended on 
the private sector to fuel economic growth through new industrial 
investment. The government has announced its intention to sell blocks of 
shares in selected state-owned industries, and a recent study recommended 
that five major corporations be partially disinvested over the next five 
years. However, implementation of disinvestment is proceeding slowly, 
and prospective stock purchasers may be wary since the government intends 
to retain majority control. Five categories of industries, primarily 
those pertaining to defense and nuclear technology, remain on the list 
requiring government approval. The government has created a Board of 
Investment, chaired by the Prime Minister, to speed the investment 
approval process. Early indications are that the process has been 
somewhat streamlined, although many bureaucratic and infrastructure 
hurdles remain. 


Energy: Two-thirds of Pakistan's energy requirements are met by 
commercial resources and one-third by sources such as firewood, charcoal, 
and cow dung. In PFY 1989, petroleum production met approximately 
one-fourth of domestic oil requirements. Oil meets about 40 percent of 
Pakistan's total commercial energy requirements. The remainder is met by 
natural gas (37 percent), hydroelectricity (15 percent), coal (7 percent), 
LPG (0.6 percent), and nuclear (0.2 percent). There has been an upsurge 
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in oil and gas exploration, and in private and public sector oil 
discoveries. Numerous companies (including U.S.) have negotiated 
concessions. Total electrical generating capacity is estimated at 7,116 
MW. During the Seventh Plan, the government plans to install additional 
electrical generating capacity of 6,558 MW, of which 2,168 MW will be 
hydroelectric and 4,390 MW thermal. 


Commercial energy demand in the domestic sector has grown at an annual 
compound rate of about 10 percent in the last five years; increased 
domestic consumption has constrained the share of energy available to the 
production sectors. The annual amount of value-added lost due to load 
shedding is estimated at $500 million. Although oil prices are not 
subsidized, diesel prices are among the lowest in the world for an oil 
importing country. In the summer of 1989, the government announced 
electricity price increases to bring rates more into line with actual 
costs. Still, electricity prices -- at about three-fourths of long-run 
marginal cost -- are low by world standards. 


The average domestic production of crude oil increased from 44,562 
barrels per day (b/d) in PFY 1988 to 46,767 b/d in PFY 1989. However, 
daily production in June 1989 was 53,013 barrels. In PFY 1989, 33 
development wells were drilled, 23 in the public sector, and 10 by 
private industry. The drilling success ratio improved from 
one-thirteenth during the Fifth Plan to one half during the Sixth Plan. 
Recoverable reserves as of January 1989 are estimated at 166.4 million 
barrels. Oil consumption totals about 196,000 b/d. In PFY 1989, crude 


oil and petroleum products imports amounted to 8.22 million metric tons, 
or $948 million. The value of oil imports decreased 4 percent over the 
previous year, due to a fall in quantity and price of imported petroleum. 


Production of natural gas during PFY 1988 was 455,486 million cubic feet 
(up 4.2 percent over the previous year), due to increased production in 
the Pirkoh and Mari fields and new finds at Golarchi and Turk. Natural 
gas reserves as of Jamuary 1988 were estimated at 17.4 trillion cubic 
feet. 


Hydropower supplies 49 percent of Pakistan's electricity. The Tarbela 
Dam has been expanded through projects supported by the World Bank and 
Asian Development Bank. The government is considering two additional 
major hydro projects, the Kalabagh and Basha Dams, as well as other 
smaller facilities. 


The private sector accounts for 85 percent of Pakistan's coal 

production. Coal reserves are estimated to be of the order of 10 billion 
tons. During FY 1989, reported coal production was 2.2 million tons. 
Unreported production was estimated at 0.9 million tons. 
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The government has taken steps to rationalize administered prices, 
promote conservation, encourage private sector exploration and reduce 
technical and administrative power losses. WAPDA, the water and power 
company that provides 80.3 percent of the nation's electricity, floated 
its first public bond issue during PFY 1988, and a second in PFY 1989, 
raising approximately $470 million. 


The government has taken a major policy initiative in the field of power 
generation in the private sector. Its has issued letters of intent to 
five private sponsors for power projects. These projects are in various 
stages of implementation. The Hab River Group proposal (1200 MW) is in 
the advanced stage of negotiations. More must be done to promote energy 
development and curtail consumption to avoid persistent energy shortages 
and blackouts. 


Public Finance, Money, and Prices: Pakistan's federal budget in PFY 1989 
was RS. 199 billion ($10.4 billion), equal to 26 percent of GDP. Current 
expenditures (e.g., debt service, defense, and administration) consumed 
77 percent of the budget; development expenditures (e.g., power and 
irrigation projects, fertilizer subsidies, education, health, and rural 
development) constituted the remainder. In PFY 1989, the deficit 
(excluding amortization of external debt) decreased to 7.1 percent of GDP 
from 8.6 percent in PFY 1989. Defense outlays amounted to 39 percent of 
current expenditures; debt service took another 40 percent. The 
government borrowed Rs. 2.3 billion (83 percent decrease over PFY 1988) 
from the domestic banking system to cover that part of the gap not 
financed by foreign assistance or domestic savings schemes. Nonbank 
borrowing decreased slightly. 


Revenues were up 17 percent in PFY 1989. Tax revenues rose 19 percent. 
Indirect taxes, which comprise 67 percent of gross tax revenue, rose 19 
percent. The largest portion of indirect taxes (42 percent) comes from 
import duties. Sales taxes on domestic transactions contribute 15 
percent to indirect taxes. Direct taxes rose 16 percent over the 
previous year. Agricultural income (over 25 percent of GNP) is exempt 
from income tax. 


The government announced new measures in June 1989 to generate an 
additional Rs. 11 billion in revenues. Of this, Rs. 6.7 billion will 
come from new taxes, Rs. 2.8 billion will be generated from non-tax 
sources, and Rs. 1.5 billion will come from the privatization of 
government-owned enterprises. An increase in domestic resource 
mobilization will help reduce the deficit and provide more funds for 
economic development. 


New direct tax measures include a capital value tax on immovable property 
and vehicles for individuals who are not now paying income tax, and a 7.5 
percent tax on dividend income exceeding Rs. 15,000 from companies listed 
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on the stock exchange. The most important indirect tax measure is 
expansion of the sales tax to 44 more categories of items, widening 
coverage to 34 percent of manufactured goods. In addition, exemption 
from central excise duties were withdrawn for sugar; a 10 percent tax was 


levied on damestic airline tickets; and hotel and restaurant taxes were 
raised. 


On the expenditure side, the federal government stood firm on its 
commitment not to fund provincial deficit spending over agreed amounts, 
and has pledged to maintain the same policy this year. It will again 
rely heavily on expenditure controls to reduce further the deficit in PFY 
1990. Defense spending will be held to a 1.3 percent nominal increase. 
Development expenditure will rise 8.2 percent in nominal terms. The 
Bhutto government has given top priority in the Annual Development Plan 
to improving education and health care, as well as increasing power 


generation to reduce load-shedding and provide electricity to rural 
areas. 


According to official government statistics, inflation in PFY 1989 was 1l 
percent, up from 6.3 percent last year and 3.6 percent the year before. 
The wholesale price index was up approximately 9.5 percent, slightly 
lower than last year's level of 10.3 percent, which suggests that 
inflationary pressures may be subsiding in PFY 1990. The public 
perception is that official statistics tend to underestimate actual 
inflation. Housing costs -— which have risen sharply in major cities -- 
will be given more weight in the new consumer price index this fiscal 
year. Inflation for the first three months of PFY 1990 is down to about 
8 percent, and the government projects inflation to be around this level 
for the entire year. 


Balance of Payments: Pakistan's balance-of-payments position 
deteriorated significantly in PFY 1989, primarily due to an adverse shift 
in the terms of trade. Exports were up only 5 percent, well below 
government projections of a 14 percent increase; imports were up 4 
percent. The current account deficit rose to $1.9 billion (4.7 percent 
of GNP), instead of falling to $1.3 billion as projected. The overall 
trade deficit increased 2 percent to $2.6 billion. On the more positive 
side, remittances, which had decreased at a fairly steady annual rate of 
12 percent in recent years, declined only 6 percent in PFY 1989. The 
more stable political climate that followed the transition to a 
democratically elected government in December 1988 was partially 
responsible for stemming the decline. At year end, Pakistan's foreign 
exchange reserves were $453 million, roughly 3.3 weeks of imports. 


The deterioration in Pakistan's export position was primarily due to 
lower production of Irri rice, a 37 percent decline in quantity exported, 
and 21 percent declines in the unit value of raw cotton and cotton yarn. 
The relatively smaller increase in the import bill was due primarily to 
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lower-than-expected imports of fertilizer and petroleum, and to 
relatively stable international oil prices. The government projects some 
improvement in the balance-of-payments position in PFY 1990, due to 
expectations for improved export growth, and a decline in imports. 
exports are expected to grow 9 percent; imports are due to decrease 1.7 
percent. Pakistan currently is highly dependent on a small number of 
exports: raw cotton, cotton yarn, and textile items account for 45 
percent of export earnings. The government therefore attaches high 
priority to diversification of exports. 


PART TWO: IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


New Sales Opportunities: The United States was Pakistan's principal 
supplier in PFY 1989 with a market share of nearly 16 percent. American 
exporters can continue to exploit the advantages of a weaker dollar in 
this expanding market by taking a more aggressive approach to trade and 
investment inquiries, by making frequent visits, and by supporting their 
local agents and distributors with marketing assistance and technical 
backup. 


Principal American exports to Pakistan are agriqultural products, 
especially grain, edible oil, and tallow; fertilizers; insecticides; 
coal; industrial raw materials; machinery; and aircraft and aircraft 
parts. 


There are many opportunities for increased U.S. exports. Over the past 
year, Pakistan's import policies have been liberalized for many 
products. Although high tariffs and taxes, and limits on technical 
assistance fees and royalty payments still can diminish the 
competitiveness of certain U.S. products, good opportunities exist now 
for increased sales in the following fields: 


electric power generation mining machinery 

computers and related equipment industrial chemicals 
textile and leather machinery medical equipment 
telecommunications equipment oil and gas field machinery 
scientific instruments transport equipment 
security and safety equipment pumps, valves, and compressors 
pollution control equipment 

earthmoving and construction machinery 

food processing and packaging equipment 

metalworking machinery and machine tools 

plastic production machinery and raw materials 


There also are opportunities for service companies in project feasibility 
studies, energy, communications, transportation, and other engineering 
and design services, 


Imports from Pakistan: Pakistan looks to the United States as an 
important export market. American importers find Pakistani textiles, 
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apparel, surgical instruments, leather goods, carpets and rugs, and fish 
and fish products particularly attractive. Trade in textiles is governed 
by a bilateral agreement which expires in 1991. 


Foreign Investment: More than 50 American firms have direct investment 
or joint venture partnerships in Pakistan, with a total value estimated 
at $200 million or more. Pakistan's new government has tried to attract 
new foreign private investment by cutting red tape and providing 
incentives to capital-intensive projects that bring in advanced 
technology, managerial skills, and marketing expertise. Early 
indications are that the investment approval process has been speeded up 
somewhat. High priority areas for foreign investment include 
agro-industry, chemicals, paper products, pharmaceutical raw materials, 
machine tools, petrochemicals, insecticides and pesticides, engineering 
and metallurgical products, electrical and electronic items, and other 
capital goods industries. Foreign investment in insurance and consulting 
is discouraged, but there has been some liberalization in banking and 
financial services, and foreign trading. An export processing zone (EPZ) 
has been set up in Karachi to attract foreign investment in 
export-oriented industries. Incentives include tax holidays through the 
year 2000, exemption from customs duty and sales tax, and the facility to 
repatriate capital and profits. 


Many of these worthwhile policy changes and incentives are not yet fully 
implemented: there still are numerous problems and barriers to overcome. 
Nevertheless, the business and investment climate for foreign firms 
continues to improve. Pakistan is a country where foreign companies, on 
the whole, may feel secure and look forward to an attractive rate of 
return on their investment of capital and hard work. 


A Special Note on Joint Ventures: In reviewing proposals for joint 
ventures, the government favors those projects that: (A) serve overall 
national objectives; (B) contribute to the development of capital, 
technical, and managerial. know-how; (C) lead to the discovery, 
mobilization, or better utilization of national resources; (D) strengthen 
the balance of payments; and (E) result in substantially increased 
employment opportunities in Pakistan. 


Many Pakistani companies seek to form joint ventures with foreign 
partners. American investors should exercise caution in the choice of a 
joint venture partner, relying on established credit reporting services, 
including the Commerce Department's World Traders Data Report. 


Pakistan's Foreign Private Investment (Promotion and Protection) Act of 
1976 provides security against expropriation and adequate compensation 
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for acquisitions. The act also guarantees to foreign investors the right 
to repatriate funds up to the amount of the original investment, profits, 
and any additional amount resulting from reinvested profits or 
appreciation of the capital investment. Foreign nationals employed in 
industrial undertakings with foreign private investment may remit their 
monthly salaries, or, at the end of their tenure, their accrued savings. 
National treatment is given with respect to laws, rules, and regulations 
relating to import and export of goods. 


The U.S.-Pakistan Treaty of Friendship and Commerce provides for national 
treatment of U.S. businesspeople in other areas. There also is a 
Bilateral Tax Treaty. 


USAID Projects: The United States' 1988-93 bilateral assistance package 
to Pakistan totals $4.02, billion, including $1,740 million in military 
and $2,280 million in economic aid. Many USAID-funded projects provide 
opportunities for the sale of American goods and services, while the 
commodity import program may be used to finance many imports from the 
United States. USAID projects are concentrated in the energy, 
agriculture and social services sectors, reflecting the Government of 
Pakistan's development priorities. 


Military Sales: Pakistan's armed services have become familiar with 
American equipment through military assistance, including the foreign 
military sales program. There also are opportunities for cash sales of 
defense-related items such as road-building and transport equipment, 
communications systems, radars, and bridges. 


Assistance Available From the U.S. Government: The U.S. Department of 
Commerce desk officer Or any Of the 67 district offices can provide 
information on the Overseas Private Investment Corporation, the 
Export-Import Bank, the Trade and Development Program, and other federal 
government programs to assist exporters. The U.S. Departments of State 
and Commerce can provide assistance and briefings on the economic, 
business, and investment climate at any of the four posts in Pakistan. 


A full range of services are provided at the Embassy in Islamabad, 
located in the Diplomatic Enclave, Ramna 6, (Telephone 826161); at the 
Consulate General in Karachi, Pakistan's Commercial and Financial 
Capital, 8 Abdullah Haroon Road, (Telephone 515081); and at the Consulate 
General in Lahore at 50 Zafar Ali Road, Gulberg V, (Telephone 870221). 
The Consulate in Peshawar at 11 Hospital Road, (Telephone 79801) also 
welcomes business visitors and provides a number of services to them. 


The workweek in Pakistan is Sunday-Thursday. Many businesses open for at 


least half a day on Saturday, while government offices currently are open 
all day. 
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